14:2                To Sir Horace Mann                [mo

The court still holds out; but there is no recovering the
ground that is lost. An opposition so successful will not
loiter at Capua. All the mercenaries will follow Sir
Metcher, and pretend it is the cry of the nation that they
obey. The longer, too, the citadel is maintained, the more
impatient the people will be to have it taken, and the
more they will be excited to expect it. In short, a speedy
change is the best event that can happen. Passions are
so heated, that a little may set them in a blaze; and,
though reformation may be the cause, it is not good that
reformers should be in a rage before they begin fcheir work.
They undo more than they can repair, punish without trial,
and disgrace the service before they have effected it. It is
the nature, too, of human torrents to turn round like whirl-
pools ; but, as I have not time to tell you more facts,
I certainly have none to make reflections, which age,
taking itself for wisdom, is mighty apt to dispense. My
letter is short, but that is all that is necessary to prepara-
tives, I declare, in spite of my wisdom, that I do not
guess what will happen. I pray for the peace of Jerusalem;
but what the Pharisees or Sadducees will do next, I do
not know.

2037.   To SIB EOBACE MANN.

Berkeley Square, March 21, 1780.

THE court-stock, that last week was eight under par, is
got up again to fifty-three above par. Yesterday, on Burke's
bill, the debate was on the King's household; the clause
for cashiering which was rejected at one in the morning by
a majority of fifty-three, though the moment before that
question the ministers had been forced to let the Contractors'
Bill pass without a division.

Still the career of the opposition is certainly a little
checked, and I think will not recover by the recess atstand ;
